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HUNDREDS  OF  TONS  OF  WATER  NEEDED 
FOR  YOUR  CORN 

A hundred-bushel  corn  crop  will  require  from  1,950  to  2,600  tons 
of  water  to  mature  it.  This  amount  would  cover  an  acre  of  ground 
to  a depth  of  16  to  22  inches.  The  greatest  need  for 
Corn  Clubs  water  by  the  corn  crop  is  in  May,  June  and  July,  and 
as  the  average  rainfall  for  these  months  is  only  12  to 
15  inches  it  is  readily  seen  that  every  care  should  be  used  to  culti- 
vate the  corn  well  and  save  as  much  of  the  soil  moisture  as  possible. 
Cultivation  forms  a “ blanket,”  or  mulch,  on  the  surface  that  pre- 
vents rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  This  mulch 
should  be  stirred  every  week  or  ten  days  through  the  growing 
period. 

Cultivation  should  begin  soon  after  planting,  even  before  the 
corn  is  up.  The  object  of  cultivation  is,  first,  to  conserve  moisture ; 
second,  to  kill  weeds ; and  third,  to  keep  the  soil  friable.  Moisture, 
plant  food  and  a good  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  are  import- 
ant factors  in  making  the  crop.  Weeds  use  food  and  moisture  that 
should  be  saved  for  the  corn  and  it  is  important  that  cultivation 
should  begin  early.  The  adjustable  harrow  is  a good  implement 
for  the  first  cultivation,  especially  on  the  heavy  types  of  soil.  It 
breaks  the  crust  and  kills  young  weeds  and  saves  moisture  by  form- 
ing a shallow  mulch.  It  can  be  followed  by  the  weeder  as  the  corn 
begins  to  come  up  without  fear  of  hurting  the  young  plants.  These 
implements,  when  used  in  this  way,  save  much  hand  labor  with  the 
hoe  and  conserve  the  soil  moisture  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing 
season. 

As  stated  above,  the  corn  should  be  cultivated  from  the  time  it  is 
planted  until  the  growing  stage  is  well  passed,  or  until  the  ears  are 
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well  made.  An  extremely  heavy  yield  of  corn  requires  large 
amounts  of  food  and  moisture,  and  every  effort  should  he  made  to 
keep  the  soil  in  such  condition  that  the  corn  roots  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  this  food  and  moisture. 

After  the  corn  has  reached  a height  of  three  or  four  inches,  larger 
implements  should  be  used.  These  implements  should  not  be  fitted 
with  large  shovels.  They  should  have  a large  number  of  small 
shovels  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  completely  stirred  and  yet  no 
dirt  will  be  thrown  to  the  corn.  The  first  cultivation  should  be 


Saving:  soil  moisture. 


deepest  and  nearest  to  the  corn  plants.  During  the  early  growth  of 
the  corn  the  roots  do  not  approach  the  surface  of  the  soil,  nor  do 
they  extend  to  the  middle.  At  this  time  cultivation  can  be  car- 
ried on  close  to  the  plants  without  injury.  Later  the  fine  feeder 
roots  spread  to  the  “middles”  and  approach  the  surface,  and  will  be 
injured  if  cultivated  deeply.  The  last  cultivations  made  should  stir 
just  the  surface  soil  in  the  middles  for  the  purpose  of  saving  mois- 
ture and  killing  weeds. 

The  old  practice  of  “laying  by”  corn  by  digging  out  the  middles 
and  throwing  the  soil  up  in  ridges  around  the  corn  with  a “middle 
buster”  does  more  harm  than  good.  It  breaks  many  of  the  feeder 
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roots  and  causes  a greater  loss  of  soil  moisture  by  evaporation. 
The  soil  should  be  level  at  the  time  of  last  cultivation. 

The  kind  of  cultivator  to  use  will  depend  largely  on  the  fancy  of 
the  one  that  is  to  use  it  and  the  supply  one  has  to  choose  from. 
There  is  perhaps  no  “best,”  though  some  are  better  than  others. 
A cultivator  should  have  more  than  one  shovel.  It  should  have 
many.  They  should  be  small.  A “Planet  Jr.”  type,  or  a spring 
tooth,  is  a good  one-horse  cultivator.  Wherever  practical,  a two- 
horse  cultivator  of  a reliable  make  should  be  used.  It  saves  much 
time  and  does  excellent  work  when  properly  handled. 

Cultivate  systematically  and  with  a purpose.  Continue  cultiva- 
tion as  long  as  the  season  and  soil  require  it,  as  this  is  about  all  that 
can  be  done  after  planting  the  crop  to  insure  a good  yield. 

Cultivate  with  the  idea  of  (a)  killing  weeds,  (b)  saving  moisture 
for  the  corn  and  (c)  keeping  the  soil  mellow  and  friable. 

A PEDIGREED  PIG  DOESN’T  ALWAYS  GROW 
INTO  A GOOD  HOG 

Just  the  pedigree  along  will  not  make  a good  hog.  All  animals 
must  have  feed  and  care.  If  you  select  a well-bred,  well-developed 
pig  and  give  it  clean  quarters,  clean  water,  plenty  of 
Pig  Clubs  feed  at  regular  feeding  periods,  you  should  be  rewarded 
by  having  it  develop  into  a fine  animal.  However,  if 
you  keep  it  in  small,  dirty  quarters,  give  it  dirty  dishwater  to  drink 
and  feed  it  corn  alone  or  feed  any  kind  at  irregular  intervals,  you 
will  have  a scrub.  In  others  words,  just  the  pedigree  alone  will  not 
keep  a hog  from  being  a scrub,  but  plenty  of  feed,  clean  quarters 
and  regular  attention  are  the  things  which  count  fully  as  much  as 
the  pedigree. 

A great  mistake  is  often  made  in  not  starting  the  real  feeding  of 
pigs  early  in  their  lives.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  the  pigs 
are  large  enough  to  run  all  over  the  place  before  feeding  them.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  critical  period  of  a pig’s  life  is  just  after  it  has 
been  weaned,  and  before  it  has  become  accustomed  to  eating  heavy 
feed.  For  that  reason,  it  should  be  brought  to  the  heavy  feeds 
gradually.  It  is  good  practice  to  have  a clean,  tight  trough  just 
outside  the  pen.  Make  a place  so  the  pigs  can  get  out  to  it,  and 
two  or  three  times  a day  pour  in  something  they  like.  Skimmed 
milk  is  the  best  feed  to  start  with,  and,  as  they  begin  to  take  to  it, 
add  just  a little  shorts.  When  they  are  eight  or  nine  weeks  old, 
they  should  be  eating  fairly  well.  A little  peanut  meal  could  be 
added.  Feed  only  enough  to  have  them  lick  it  all  clean  in  a few 
moments.  Don’t  overfeed. 
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After  the  pigs  are  ten  to  twelve  weeks  old,  eating  well  and  thrifty, 
give  them  a pouring  slop  of  one-fourth  bran,  one-fourth  shorts  and 
one-half  peanut  meal.  Velvet  bean  meal  could  be  used  in  place  of 
bran  if  soaked,  say  ten  hours.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  in  three  times 
a week,  and  mix  to  a pouring  slop  with  milk  if  you  have  it.  Any 
kind  of  milk  will  do.  Feed  twice  a day  what  they  will  clean  up, 
while  running  on  pasture.  See  that  they  have  plenty  of  clean 
water.  Half  of  a pig  is  water. 


Keeping  the  trough  clean  at  all  times. 


How  to  Control  Scours  and  Worms 

If  hogs  are  given  plenty  of  clean  feed  and  water  and  if  they  are 
given  plenty  of  exercise,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  become 
sick.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  watch  your  hog  closely  and  see 
that  he  is  eating  his  food  with  a relish  and  growing  off  well. 

One  of  the  best  things  to  use  to  keep  hogs  in  a good  growing  con- 
dition and  to  guard  against  scours  and  worms  is  the  charcoal  mix- 
ture, which  is  made  of  the  following : 

Charcoal  __1  bushel  Air-slaked  lime  _ 6 pounds 

Hardwood  ashes 1 bushel  Sulphur  ______  _4  pounds 

Salt 1 pound  Pulverized  copperas  _ _2  pounds 

To  prepare,  mix  thoroughly  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  and  then 
put  in  the  charcoal  and  ashes.  Then,  dissolve  the  copperas  in  hot 
water  and  sprinkle  over  the  the  mass.  Mix  this  mass  thoroughly 
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and  then  place  some  of  it  in  a shallow  box  where  the  hogs  can  get 
to  it  easily. 

Where  the  hogs  already  have  scours,  give  the  sow  about  15  grains 
of  copperas  in  her  slop  every  night  and  every  morning  until  she 
becomes  better.  A change  of  feed  is  also  beneficial.  Little  pigs 
may  be  given  5 to  10  grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  where  scour- 
ing is  bad. 

Wormy  hogs  should  be  given  turpentine  in  their  slop  every  morn- 
ing for  three  to  four  mornings.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  one 
teaspoonful  is  enough  for  a hog  weighing  80  pounds.  Do  not  fail 
to  keep  the  charcoal  before  them,  however,  at  all  times. 


Some  good  grade  calves. 

CALF  CLUB  NOTES 

This  letter  has  been  answered: 

“Dear  Mr.  Truitt,  County  Agent: 

I will  drop  you  a few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I want  to  join 
the  Calf  Club.  Since  you  were  at  Moss  Hill  School  Tuesday  I have 
been  thinking  about  the  Calf  Club  and  have  decided  to  join  it. 

You  said  Tuesday  you  didn’t  have  but  four  more  calves  left.  I 
hope  they  aren’t  gone  for  I want  one. 

Let  me  know  by  return  mail  when  and  where  I can  get  my  calf. 

I will  close  hoping  to  get  me  a calf  and  all  the  information  I can 
about  the  Calf  Club.  Yours  truly, 

Hubert  Williamson.” 

Hubert  now  has  a good  high  grade  beef  calf  similar  to  the  ones 
shown  in  the  picture.  By  the  first  of  May  it  will  no  longer  be  a 
question  of  getting  calves  into  the  boys’  hands  but  a question  of 
how  well  the  Calf  Club  members  enrolled  up  to  that  time  will  feed 
and  care  for  their  calves. 
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A large  number  of  the  boys  don’t  know  that  a calf  will  eat  corn, 
and  eat  it  off  the  cob.  The  feeding  question  is  an  important  one  and 
there  is  no  time  to  waste  before  learning  what  a calf  likes,  the  quan- 
tity he  will  eat,  and  that  he  wants  three  meals  a day  and  often 
something  to  eat  between  meals. 

It  would  be  well  for  each  member  to  be  governed  largely  by  the 
suggestions  given  in  the  record  book  as  to  a good  ration,  though 
your  county  agent  should  be  consulted  about  working  into  the  ration 
a maximum  amount  of  home  grown  feed.  Feed  from  an  early  patch 
of  corn  and  peas  can  be  used  to  advantage  from  the  middle  of  July 
on. 

A junior  yearling  or  senior  calf  should  eat  twelve  to  fifteen  ears 
of  corn  and  a pound  of  cotton  seed  meal  daily  at  this  time.  If  you 
have  no  wheat  bran  or  crushed  corn  to  mix  the  cotton  seed  meal 
with  a few  hulls  can  be  used  to  advantage.  A hat  full  of  velvet 
beans  twice  a day  would  take  the  place  of  a part  ofAthe  corn. 
Every  opportunity  to  utilize  a good  pasture  shouMJkj taken  ad- 
vantage of  and  when  you  have  no  green  pasture  j^^Pfting  green 
should  be  cut  from  the  field  and  fed. 

A well  balanced  ration  will  not  fatten  a calf,  though,  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink  and  clean  quarters  to  live  in 
when  not  grazing.  It  would  be  wise  to  water  the  calf  two  or  three 
times  a day,  also  put  enough  pine  straw  or  other  bedding  in  the 
stall  each  morning  at  feeding  time  to  keep  the  stall  dry. 

Regularity  in  feeding  and  handling  will  mean  better  gains  and 
an  easily  handled  calf.  A wild  calf  will  never  be  tamed  if  handled 
with  no  regularity  and  until  it  can  be  fed  without  a race  across  the 
pasture  little  gains  can  be  expected. 

Every  member  should  have  sufficient  feed  in  sight,  should  have 
good  quarters  in  which  to  keep  a calf,  and  should  be  determined  to 
be  on  the  job  regularly. 

TO  WHEAT  CLUB  BOYS 

A hearty  greeting  to  every  one  of  you ! And  many  thanks  for 
your  promptness  in  lining  up  to  help  convince  Georgia  farmers  that 
it  is  better  and  cheaper  to  raise  their  wheat  at  home  and  have  it 
ground  and  get  all  its  parts  for  home  use  than  it  is  to  buy  flour. 

Those  of  you  who  were  in  any  of  the  clubs  last  year  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Agricultural  Club  Guide  for  April,  1918,  stressed  the 
importance  of  water  as  one  of  the  main  elements  in  producing  a 
crop  of  corn.  That  is  equally  true  of  wheat.  Get  your  copy  of  that 
Club  Guide  and  read  it  carefully  again.  It  is  good  stuff.  It  is  even 
more  necessary  for  us  to  provide  ample  moisture  for  wheat  at  a 
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particular  stage  of  its  growth  for  the  reason  that  very  little  culti- 
vation can  be  given  it  and  its  roots  do  not  enter  the  ground  deeply 
like  those  of  corn.  The  best  means  of  insuring  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture that  will  carry  it  through  safely  is  to  see  that  the  soil  upon 
which  wheat  is  grown  is  well  supplied  with  humus,  as  humus  is  the 
finest  moisture-holding  element  in  the  soil.  It  holds  much  more 
and  holds  it  longer  than  the  mineral  elements. 

This  is  why  we  are  urging  you  to  prepare  an  acre  to  be  sown  in 
wheat  next  fall  by  raising  upon  it,  through  the  summer,  a crop  that 
will  add  both  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  There  are  several 
crops  that  do  this — the  beans  and  peas  being  the  leading  ones.  Be 
sure  that  your  acre  for  wheat  next  fall  has  one  of  these  crops  grow- 
ing upon  it  through  the  summer  and  has  been  deeply  plowed  before 
these  legumes  are  planted.  In  addition,  as  much  coarse  manure  as 
can  be  obtained  broadcast  upon  it.  This,  with  a liberal  application 
of  acid  phosphate,  which  is  the  cheapest  of  our  commercial  fertil- 
izers, will  insure  a good  crop  of  wheat,  barring  very  unusual  ad- 
verse crop  conditions.  If  these  directions  are  followed  the  wheat 
may  be  put  in  in  October  or  November  with  a disk  or  a spring-tooth 
harrow. 

Another  method  by  which  some  help  may  be  given  to  a wheat 
crop  in  the  way  of  retaining  moisture  is  by  giving  it  a good  harrow- 
ing in  the  spring  before  it  starts  its  upward  growth.  If  you  have 
never  tried  this  you  will  think  you  are  damaging  your  wheat  when 
you  begin  it.  But  by  leaving  a small  part  of  the  acre  unharrowed, 
you  will  soon  note  that  the  harrowed  portion  is  making  the  best 
growth.  An  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  50  to  100  pounds,  about 
the  same  time  will  also  strengthen  the  plants  and  increase  the  yield. 

All  of  a grain  of  wheat  is  good,  healthy  food,  and  all  of  its  parts 
mixed  make  a more  wholesome,  nourishing  bread  than  any  one  of 
its  parts  alone.  Even  the  bran  has  come  to  be  considered  a valu- 
able part  of  a grain  of  wheat  for  human  consumption.  One  of  the 
most  famous  sanitoriums  in  the  United  States  insists  upon  bran 
being  a part  of  the  daily  diet  of  its  patients. 

When  we  consider  that  upon  one  or  two  acres,  well  prepared, 
there  may  be  produced  an  ample  supply  of  wheat  to  feed  any  fam- 
ily in  Georgia  for  a year,  isn’t  it  strange  that  all  farmers  do  not 
supply  themselves  with  this  very  useful  and  necessary  food? 

BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  SHORT  COURSE 

The  Annual  Short  Course  for  boys  and  girls  will  be  held  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Ga.,  August  6th-15th,  1919,  in- 
clusive. The  expenses  for  taking  this  Short  Course  are  nominal  and 
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will  vary  from  $18  to  $25,  depending  upon  the  distance  from  Ath- 
ens. Club  boys,  whether  they  have  won  scholarships  or  not,  should 
make  an  effort  to  attend  this  Short  Course  in  1919.  The  courses  are 
planned  in  such  a manner  that  the  boys  are  given  a great  deal  of 
out-door  study.  Recreation  in  the  way  of  baseball  games,  swim- 
ming parties  and  other  athletic  contests  make  the  Short  Course  very 
interesting. 


